Round the lawn were clustered a circle of rough-cast
cottages, all numbered, in which the girls lived. Farther
off, down a palinged path, lay a larger residential house,
holding sixty inmates, with a big sycamore tree in front
of it. Disposed at varying distances about the school-
house, within sight or screened by trees, were the chapel,
laundry, kitchen-garden and playing-fields.
That is the description an observant visitor would
give you of the school. But it was not what I saw the
day of my arrival, in the tear-hazed twilight of an
April evening, or for many days after. I was incapable
of seeing. In my mind, whatever resolute quality it is
that binds separate sounds and sights and smells together
into a single reasonable world had broken down. I had
passed, as if through the looking-glass, to the farther
side of the incredible, and I was adrift in a hopeless
inertia. My incurious senses recorded a housefrqnt
here, a clanging bell there, without making any con-
nection between them but their common aura of distance
and hostility. I do not remember the touch on my
shoulder that must have bade me rise to get out of the
carriage. I do not remember the drive to the school.
I can only see the light on the edge of the table in a
small room, crowded with brittle furniture, where my
companions of the train were saying good-bye to me.
The detective, who had cracked the awkward jokes I
imagine warders do with a condemned man, was pro-
mising that he would go down and see my mother
when he returned to London. I knew I was meant to
listen, but I stared at him uncomprehendingly. I could
not understand that I should not see her again. The
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